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ABSTRACT 

The study examines the effectiveness of 
theme-centered group counseling conducted by experienced professional 
counselors in impacting the self-confidence of disadvantaged adults 
and also the development of interpersonal and intrapersonal 
sensitivity. Major questions focused on ascertaining if: (1) 
self-concept developments of a sample of entering students were less 
favorable than those of the general population, (2) self-concept 
could be improvel through the group counseling technique employed, 
and (3) improvement in self-concept differed between an eclectic 
cognitive cycle and two reference groups. Secondary questions 
regarding the effect of treatment on interpersonal and intrapersonal 
facility were also addressed. Subjects were drawn from students in 
the program and were assigned to various group counseling situations. 
Results are dii^cussed in terms of differences between experimental 
subjects* entry : cores and TSCS norms, differences between pre- and 
post-treatment TSCf^ scores and selected POI scales, comparison 
between treatment and reference groups on Indicators of self-concept 
development, development of interpersonal and Intrapersonal facility, 
and comparison between groups on these variables. Overall conclusions 
are that experimental subjects experience subnormal self-concept 
development at initiation Oti treatment, that counseling treatment 
positively impacts self-perception, and that the strongest impact is 
found in the theory focused group. (Author/SA) 
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CHAP*rE:R I 

THE PROBLEM 

Identity is the intogrnting concept of self theories nnd the core of self-con- 
cept (Rappoport, 1972) . Self-concept/solf-confidonce has been observed as a 
(and perhaps the) major problem with rural disadvantaged families in the 
Mountain-Plains Career Education Program. Trait ratings suggesting inappro- 
priate resolut'on of developmental stage crises strengthens the case for and 
understanding cf the central role of the self-concept as a problem with the rural 
disadvantaged population under study (Conrad, 1974a) . The key role of self- 
concept with urban disadvantaged adults has also been documented by Miskimins 
and Baker (1973) , 

Counseling objectives for the Mountain-Plains Program have come to focus 
on appropriate resolution of developmenta I crises, especially identity and in- 
timacy stages (Erickson, 1963) , as an organizing principle. A related counsel- 
ing objective is increased intrapersonal and interpersonal sensitivity. At 
Mountain- Plains, group counseling is heavily used to impact these objectives. 
However, there is currently no literature documenting the effectiveness of 
various group tech"^jques and exercises in counseling disadvantaged families 
except reports by Lodge (1973) and Seeley (1974) . The merits of group ap- 
proaches are alternatively "touted and doubted" in the professional community 
as regards their effect (e.g . Lieberman, et.al . , 1973) . Thus there is a general 
need to document the effects of various group models and techniques in develop- 
mental counsel irvj ,md .\ t^articular nvvx\ to documc^nt effects witli disadvantaged 
fjopulations . 
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The current study examines the effcrctivenoss of theme-centered group 
counseling conducted by experienced professional counselors in impacting the 
self-concept of disadvantaged adults. A se'.ondary question involves develop- 
ment of interpersonal and intrapersonal sensitivity. Specifically the following 
questions are addressed: 

1 . Is the Experimental Subject sample (ES) indicated to have a less favor- 
able self-concept^ than is normal for adults as measured by the Tennes- 
see Self-Concept Scale (TSCS) counseling Term trait scales less favor- 
able than the norming sample for the instrument? 

2. Does the Mountain-Plains eclectic cognitive group cycU-^ improve self- 
concept as measured by the TSCS and selected scales from the POI? 

3. Does the eclectic "cognitive cycle" treatment routinely employed by the 
Mountain-Plains counselors affect self-concept/identity formation differ- 
ently than a group (RSF) using a Rational Behavioral (RBT) approach 
as measured by the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) , Time Com- 
petence (Tc) , Inner Directed (I), Existentiality (Ex), Self-Regard (Sr) , 
and Self-Acceptance (Sa) scales? 

4. Do subjects treated in the cognitive group cycle show higher levels of 
development of self-concept as measured by the POI, Tc, I, Ex, Sr, 
and Sa scales than an equivalent group (RST) which experienced no 
treatment? 



1 

A major problem with theory and research in the self variable area is the 
quantity of terms and subsequent confusion as to meaning (Thoresen, 1969) . 
Erickson elaborated the conce of identity and influenced its study in contem- 
porary personality theories. owever. as noted by Rappoport (1972, p. 107) 
Erickson did not offer an easy definition of identity. Rappoport defines identity 
as a continuing sense of who and what one is . However, the fol lowing terms 
are often used indiscriminately and appear to refer either to the same thing as 
the Rappoport/Erickson definition (s) of identity or to an aspect of it: self-esteem, 
self-worth, self-regard, self-acceptance, self-satisfaction, self-concept. In 
this study, self-concept will generally refer to how one feels about one's per- 
ceived identity, and measures defined under other seif headings will be usrd 
as indicators. Conrad and Pollack's (1974) third factor, "integration" seems to 
parallel \\^^ self-concept/identily and has been used as a key for scale indicator 
selection . 
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Do ES's scores indicate increased interpersonal facility at the end of 
the group cycl j as measured by the POI Acceptance of Aggression (A) 
and Capacity for Intimate Contact (C) scales? 

Do ES's scores indicate increased intrapersonal facility at the end of 
group counseling as indicated by tlie POI Feeling Reactivity (Fr) scale. 

Do changes in intrapersonal and interpersonal facility differ between 
groups of students treated with the eclectic ''cognitive cycle'' and 
Rational Behavioral Therapy as measured by the POI, Fr, A, and C 
scales . 

Do subjects who experienced the eclectic group cycle show higher inter- 
personal and intrapersonal facility than an equivalent group experienc- 
ing no treatment? 



CHAPTER II 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

Effects of Poverty on Disadvantaged 
Surveying the rather extensive liter ature on poverty and the disadvantaged 
leads to many conflicting and frustrating realizations. Perspectives, interpre- 
tation and data abound and still questions are unanswered. Rainwater (1970) 
lists five perspectives that are popular among those who write about the disad- 
vantaged: moralizing, naturalizing, medical izing , apothesizing , and normal- 
izing. Each perspective differently approaches and interprets behaviors and 
treatment. Confusion is compounded by generalizing about the poor and their 
problems, not defining the specific population, often comparing the disadvan- 
taged 'vith the middle class using middle class standards, and not visualizing 
the problem as a complex of many influencing systems and factors (Allen, 1970) . 
In this respect, poverty is best seen as a culture; a way of looking at reality 
(Harrington, 1969), Often health, ev':onomic, educational, personal and social 
factors intertwine and converge on the disadvantaged, trapping them in help- 
lessness and increasing the likelihood of emotional disturbance. Since an indi- 
vidual tends to act like the sort of person he cone eives himself to be, the more 
one experiences failure, ^he more one may tend to view '^self" as worthless 
(Hamacheck, 1971) . With this view, the self-fulfilling prophecy is likely to be 
maintained , 

The effects of poverty on personality have been widely and inconclusi>/ely 
studied. Sarbin (1970) lists time perspectives, linguistic codes and locus of 
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control as variables distinguishing between the disadvantaged and "normal" 
populations. Allen (1970) reviews I iterature which contradicts Sarbin regard-^ 
ing the role of these characteristics in differentiating disadvantaged and normal 
populations. Still, sense of identity and self-concept are generally held to be 
/ problem areas for the disadvantaged. Allen questions poor methodology and 

control as chc -acter istic of research leading to these conclusions, For example; 
1) In a study of fifth grade slum area children, Keller (1965) found that 65% 
gave unfavorable self references, but he offered no control or reference group; 
and 2) Klausner (1953) found suggestive trends relating self-concept and so.cial 
class in a study utilizing 60 self-concept statements but sample size was small 
(N - 27) . To support !\is view that poverty is not necessarily associated with 
more negative self-concept, Allen reviews studies by Hill (1957) which found 
no consistent association between social class and self-acceptance, and by 
McDonald and Cynther (1965) who found that of over 400 high school seniors 
who described self and ideal self on a checklist measuring dominance versus 
cooperative qualities, the more negative seK-rating expected from the lower 
socio-economic group did not result. 

Allen's strongest complaint about the studies he reviewed is that dimensions 
of self, so fjr examined, ore inappropriate and the instruments employed are 
too gross and insensitive to detect social economic status differences. A final 
problem with much of the research is hat it is done on children even though 
evidence points to stress factors in adulthood being more strongly related to 
current mental health risk than childhood stress factors (Langner and Michael, 
1963) , 

f. 
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Two recent studies of greater methodological strength indicate that self- 
concept is a problem for disadvantaged people. Using the Miskimins Self-Coal- 
Other Discrepancy Scale (MSCOK Miskimins and Baker (1973) found self- 
concept to be a major problem with disadvantaged adults and successfully im- 
pacted the self-concepts of some clients in job counseling using 1: 1 settings 
with paraprofessional counselors. Conrad and McMahon (197^) found that a 
rural disadvantaged population more closely resembled hospitalized psychi- 
atric patients than normal adults on the dimensions of positive mental health 
measured by the POI. In another study with this population (Conrad, 1974a), 
Erickson's developmental stages were used as conceptual framework with trait 
indicator evidence supporting an interpretation of inappropriately resolved 
developmental stage crises for this population at each of the following stages: 
basic trust, autonomy, initiative, industry, identity, and intimacy. 

In a series of monographs studying self-concept, Fitts and Associates 
(1969-72) have concluded that rehabilitation programs should provide training 
in personal and interpersonal skills . Tiffany et . al . (1969) compared a Work 
Inhibited Croup (characterized by job-hopping, long periods of unemployment, 
work adjustment difficulties) with a Non-Work Inhibited Croup (previous re- 
habilitation clients who are now stably employed) . The Non-Work Inhibited 
Croup showed a more positive and better integrated self-concept than the Work 
Inhibited Croup as measured by the TSCS using both research and counseling 
scales. Statistically significant differences were found on 14 of 29 scales. The 
Work Inhibited Group was characterized by: lack of self-direction, poor inter- 
personal competency and low self-esteem. Fitts (1972) stated that improvement 
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in self-concept will result in improved behavior/functioning; however, both 
Fitts and the current author feel that more documentation is needed. 

Summary 

The literature indicates strong correlation between disadvantaged status 
and certain unfavorable psychological descriptions. The fact that these descrip- 
tions are reported to be most easily observed in adults may be an indicator that 
poverty is more a cause than an effect of these descriptions . Recent studies by 
Conrad (1974a) and by Miskimins and Baker (1973) clearly document the un- 
favorable self variables descriptions in two disadvantaged groups and Tiffany 
et,a! . (1969) earlier tied self-concept to employment stability. 

Research is needed to document the specific effects of poverty on self vari- 
ables and the kinds of treatment that may be effective in impacting negative 
effects on self. Research on the effects that various counseling jfforts have in 
impacting negative self-concept in disadvantaged populations is seen to be of 
great potential value both from the perspective of the humanist who focuses 
upon the dehumanizing factors in poverty and the economist who focuses on 
the dollar costs to society. 

Effects of Group Counseling 
In recent years group counseling has been used extensively in school and 
church settings, business organizations, military settings, and for the general 
public (e.g., Cartwright and Zander , 1968; Howard, 1970). Clientele, types 
of leadership om[)l()yod, purposes of the groups, and typ(is of groups vary 
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widely as do their effects (e.g., Cartvvright and Zander, 1968; Tyler, 1969) . 
Most of the literature deals with the theory and process of groups and little with 
effects (Thoresen, 1969). Problems include: definition of group counseling, 
types of groups, measurement of effects, endurance of effects, and attribution 
of effects to the treatment employed. 

Caplan (1957) and Goldman (1962) view group counseling on a continuum 
ranging from group guidance, which mainly gives information", to group psy- 
chotherapy, which involves working with groups of emotionally disturbed indi 
viduals. Cohnet.al., (1963, pp. 355-6) views group counseling as: 

A dynamic, interpersonal process through which individuals within the 
normal range of adjustment work within a peer group and with a profes- 
sionally trained counselor, exploring problems and feelings in an attempt 
to modify their attitudes so that they are better able to deal with develop- 
mental problems, 

Counseling groups have been described in three operational categories: pro- 
grammed, prDCPss, and theme-centered . Conrad (1973) used this description, 
recommending use of theme-centered groups for counseling delivery. Theme- 
centered groups are structured using themes and exercises supplied by the 
leader. These groups may deal primarily with cognitive content or focus on 
affect. Control of the affective depth in the theme-centered approach rests 
with the professional counselor leading the groups. 

Research on group counseling has indicated a wide variety of possible 
effects (e.g., Tyler, 1969; Lieberman, et.al., 1 973). The value of group 
counseling includes: 1) identification that others hnvr similar problems; 2) 
support and aid in working through a problem; 3) a basis for reality testing; 
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4) improved techniques of interpersonal relationship; and 5) insight and 
growth (National Training Laboratories Institute (NTL) , 1968). Cibb (1971a) 
organized research on effects of human relations training under six major 
rubrics: 1) sensitivity (greater awareness of feelings and perceptions of 
others); 2) managing feelings (awareness and acceptance of feeling compo- 
nents of one's own actions) ; 3) managing motivations (e.g., clear communi- 
cations of one's own motives to others); ^) functional attitudes toward self 
(self-acceptance, self-esteem); 5) functional attitudes toward others (e.g., 
decreased authoritarianism, prejudice, collaborative or ientation) ; and 6) 
interdependent behavior (e.g., interpersonal competence, teamwork). The 
next question addressed is whether or not research documents the contentions 
that group members change in these directions. 

Bunker (1965) studied a training group of 229 National Training Laboratory 
particif)ants, 112 of whom were controls . Using perceptions of part icipants 
behavior changes (as judged by five to seven associates one y<?ar after training) 
he found thai 40% of trainees and 20% of controls wore seen as changed as re- 
gards: 1) overt operational behavior; 2) changes in insight; and 3) attitudes 
and global judgments, but not improved as regards leadership behavior. Zhe 
(1972) studied the effect upon self-acceptance, acceptance of others, and com- 
bined self and other acceptance in three types of groups: 1) self-initiated; 2) 
counselc. -initiated; and 3) control . Each group was pre and post tested with 
the Berqer Sv\f Acceptance SraU* ((^(^rrjor, 19r»2) . Th(» two (»xp<»r inu'ntal qroup^i 
att(?ndod (}i()hl two hour qrouf) counsc^inq scissions in \\\r int(M'V('ninq linK^ 
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The only group showing significant increase in acceptance of self and combined 
total acceptance was the "no treatment'' control group. 

Schwager (1973) randomly divided twenty-four student volunteers from 
General Psychology classes into treatment and control groups. Each group met 
for twelve two-hour sessions over an eighteen week period with a group facili- 
tator. The treatment group was a personal growth group with the expressed 
purpose of expanded awareness and increased acceptance of self and others. 
The Tennesse e Self-Concept Scale (Fitts, 1965) was used as a pretest measure 
for acceptance of self and results indicated equality between the groups on this 
measure. The Berger Self-Acceptance Scale (Berger, 1952) was used as a 
post test measure of group equality. Mean scores on the Berger indicate signi^ 

ficant differences between treatment and control groups on both self and other 
acceptance, with the treatment group gaining more than controls in both areas. 

In another study by Schwager and Conrad (1974) the Minnesota Couples Com- 
munication Program (Miller, et.al., 1972) and the Basic Interpersonal Rela- 
tionship Program (Human Relations Institute, 1969) were used with four coun- 
seling groups. Subjects were fifteen married couples and two divorced women 
enrolled in a residential Career Education Program for rural disadvantaged 
families. After sixteen 90-minute sessions led by an experienced professional 
counselor, subjects registered gains of approximately one and one-half stand- 
ard deviations on self and other acceptance on the Berger Self-Acceptance 
Scale . 

Conrad (1974c) reviewed rosonrch on colloqe orientation proqrnms and 
s[)eciiil counsriiru) ()r()(]rams for (:oll(»rj(^ stiidcnls with lh(^ concntision tlvil 
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appropriatoly designed and oxocutod continuing oriontation programs using 
peer led small groups wore effective. He also criticized the research reviewed 
for weakness and for sp^irse program description which he contended did not 
allow interpretation of dissimilar findings. Conrad called particular attention 
to the fact that programs usually claimed developmental goals, but evaluated 
outcomes on other criteria--usually grade point average and/or persistence 
and/or participant satisfaction. 

Recently, emphasis has been placed on encounter groups with regard to 
their potential for change, both constructive and destructive (e.g., Cibb, 
1971b; Yalom and Lioberman, 1971) . Two continuing research efforts using a 
variety of groufj c)ppr()aches , a variety of pretests, rmd a variety of outcome 
evaluations were undertaken to help clarify the current contradictions. The 
Talent in Interpersonal Encounter Project (TIE) started in 1969 to measure the 
effects of encounter groups on participants (Bebout and Cordon, 1972) . Croup 
members were paying volunteers (cost average 30 cents per hour) from a 
university and surrounding community. Subjects were mostly young, white, 
single, and in the middle and upper socio-economic range. About half of these 
subjects had some previous encounter group experience. All groups met for 
ten, four-hour sessions plus a weekend semi-marathon for a total of at least 
sixty hours. Leaders were "non-professionals," selected and trained through 
the program. Theories of Rogers (1970) andCibb (1970) on encounter groups 
were stressed and group membe^^s* initial expectations generally matched pro- 
ject expectations regar'ling what they wanted from the groups. Among findings 
to date: 
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1 , As a pretest measure, a Q~Sort (Butler and Haiqh, 1954) modified for 
the population under study was used. With a sample of 313 participants, 
median self-ideal correlation of +.35 was found with a range from - . 65 
to +.95. After groups post test Q-Sort median was +.51 and throe to 
six months later the median was + .57 (follow-up N = 100) . The authors 
reported less real self-ideal self discrepancy following groups . 

2. Using the POI as a pre and post test with 65 women and 70 men, the 
authors found that post group scores were higher on inner direction, 
feeling reactivity, spontaneity, acceptance of aggression, and capacity 
for intimate contact (confidence levels ranging from .025 to .001) . 

3 . Using a modified version of the Social Feeling Index (Bebout and Gordon, 
1972) as a socio-emotional alienation measure with 272 participants, the 
protest mean alienation score was 63.1 and post test score was 57.3 
(difference significant, p^ .01) . 

4. Type of group and style of leadership make a difference in effects of 
groups. In general, those groups generating the most positive change 
and impact consist of active, self-initiating members and helpful but 
not overly intrusive leaders. (This would appear to support use of 
the theme-centered approach endorsed by Conrad; 1973a.) 

The Lieberman, et.al. (1973) study is the second ongoing research effort 

documenting effects of encounter groups. The experimental subjects in this 

study were 209 Stanford undergraduates, mostly white males . There were 68 

controls. Experienced professional group leaders were employed and they were 

encouraged to lead groups in their customary manner. Eighteen groups were 

formed with about ten participants per group. The following approaches were 

employed with two groups using each approach: 1) sensitivity training with 

NTL approach; 2) NTL - Rogerian (personal growth) ; 3) Synanon; 4) Trans- 

actional Analysis; 5) Gestalt; 6) Psychodrama; 7) Marathon; and 8) "Leaderless" 

groups using the Bell and Howell tapes for structure. One sensory awareness 

group patterned after an Esalen model and one psychoanalytical ly oriented 
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group were also included in the study . Findings over all groups using partici- 
pant self reports were: 

1 . Immediately after groups, 78% thought experience was constructive, 
61% thought they'd learned a great deal, 57% thought groups were posi- 
tive, 29% neutral, and 14% negative, and six months later, of the 123 
responding participants, 64% thought the experience was constructive, 
57% thought they'd learned something, 46% thought groups were posi- 
tive, 32% neutral, and 21% negative. Positive changes reported by par- 
ticipants included: increased openness and honesty in communication, 
increased intimacy and acceptance of others, increased awareness of 
self and others, and increased pro-activeness in interpersonal settings 
(spontaneity, confidence, talkativeness) . These changes were reported 
about equally in 25% of respondents' statements. / 

2. Using the Social Network Questionnaire (Lieberman, et.aL, 1973) six 
months after completion of the groups, those individuals who knew the 
participants well, found: a) experimentals positively changed in at 
least one area 80% of the time and controls 83%, b) negative changes in 
at least one area were reported for 27% of experimentals and 14% con- 
trols, and c) social network net change scores found negligible differ- 
ences between the two groups in net positive change. 

3. Other findings include: a) leader reports noting positive change in 
89% of participants with the most important and stable areas of change 
reported to be value structure becoming more change and growth 
oriented, self images moving toward percer'ing self as more lenient, 
and an increased congruency between real and ideal self images; b) 
behavioral changes being less stable (although after six months par- 
ticipants did perceive their behavior as more interpersonal ly adequate), 
c) only 10% of participants showing no positive change at end of group 
showed signs of benefit at six month follow-up. (This was one factor 
from which Lieberman, et.al. (1973) concluded that "late blooming" is 
not a viable concept for explaining the utility of groups) , and d) there 
is no best way or approach; although different groups lead to differing 
amounts of change, patterning of changes, and areas of functioning 
affected . 

Overall, the authors concluded that Encounter Croups show modest positive 
impact; much less than portrayed by supporters and significantly less than 
participant's own view of chiinge would lond ono to nssumo. HowoV(T, these 
results tiiken fis ii wfiole do not soom to itKli(;«it(* positive ifnpiUit versus controls. 
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In fact, there seems to be more negative impact versus controls. The results 
are thus interpreted by the current author i\s not resolving conflicts as regards 
the effects of nor tfio role for groups in counseling. 

Summary 

Croup counseling is variously defined in the literature and many effects 
are attributed to it. Many studies indicate that group counseling does have 
effects on participants but confusion arises due to the use of varying and often 
weak outcome measures, spotty use of pretests, and inability to control other 
factors which may influence and/or account for changes attributed to groups. 
Participant self reports seem to indicate that groups can have positive effects 
upon members: especially in the areas of more congruency between real self 
and ideal-self image and greater interpersonal awareness and functioning 
(e.g., Bebout and Cordon, 1972; Lieberman, et.al., 1973). Self-report changes 
were found to be fairly stable over a six month time span (Lieberman, et .al. , 
1973) , but self-report is the weakest form of evaluation (Tyler, 1969) . Both 
the TIE Project and Lieberman's study indicate that different group approaches 
may be leading to differing amounts and kinds of changes for subjects. However, 
all conclusions are tenuous due to many uncontrolled (and often undefined or 
unrecognized) variables; particularly leader/counselor skill, member motiva- 
tion, and group focus. Caution is also indicated in attribution of effect as 
studies using social network rctports i\nd control groups indicattr that change 
may bo seen io controls ns wr^ll (Runknr, 195^1; Zhe, 1972; LielxM'tnan, ot.nl., 
1973) . Likewise, groups seem to hdve focused loo liltio on specific defined 
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objectives and subsequently to have followed a similar "shotgun" approach to 
evaluation. Thoresen (1^69) rind Conrad (197i|b) have cited lack of specificity 
in outconn.'S as a general problem in counseling research. Those evaluating 
sensitivity/encounter groups seem to be especially subject to this criticism. 
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CHAPTER III 
DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 

Overview 

The Mountain- Plains Program is a residential-family centered program 
which provides comprehensive Family Career Education in an individualized 
competency based approach with heavy emphasis on affective development. All 
entering students spend seven days being oriented to the Mountain-^PIa ins Pro- 
grai.i. A group orientation to the counseling program and psychological test* 
ing are included in the orientation. On the last day of orientation each student 
meets with a professional counselor to discuss counseling needs and options (pre- 
intake) . Options include both group and individual counseling in spouse to- 
gether and spouse apart settings. Couples can choose one option or setting or 
a combination. Students have the choice of starting their counseling program 
immediately if they feel they have argent problems, otherwise counseling be- 
gins after completion of other family core curriculum areas. Thus, after their 
fourth week in the program, students are usually scheduled into counseling 
as a further part of program participation . 

Group counseling at Mountain-Plains follows a theme-centered approach 
with discussion/interaction theme and exercises provided by a skilled leader. 
Most students (about 3/4) choose an eclectic cognitive group cycle for initial 



^ Tests rKlministered to cill stud(^nts in Iho counsininq aroa include the 
Personal Orientatio n Inventory (POI) used in this study. 
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treatment. Those cycles run for 8 - 10 weeks, "^he focus of this option is on 
proble.T solving, strength iciontif icntioru and goal setting. A brief summary 
of both the overall program and the Counseling Program appeared in National 
Model IV in June, 1974. A copy of this newslettr^r is included as Appendix A . 
Comprehensive descriptions of the general Mountain-Plains Program and the 
Mountain-Plains counseling program appear in the Proposal for Grant Continu - 
ance (Mountain-Plains, 1973a) and Counseling Services Report No. 10 
(Conrad, 1973) respectively. 

Subjects 

Experimental subjects (ES) 

This group consists of students who choree a couples apart group during 
their pre-intake counseling interview. AM Mountain-Plains students selecting 
this option are put on a "waiting list." As counselors, facilities, and sufficient 
pools of subjects become available, students are reassigned mechanical random 
fashion (groups of 7* 10) , and scheduled for treatment. Experimental Subjects 
(ES) and Reference Subjects for Treatment Focus (RSF) groups were assigned 
to treatment by this process with two treatment groups (ESI, ES2, RSF1, RSF2) 
per focus. 

The ESI group consisted of nine (9) young adult subjects (mean age of 24) 
of average aptitude (mean CATB G score of 106) including three married males, 
three married females, and three female single heads-of-household . One male 
deserted the program and did not complete treatment, reducing this group to 
eight subjects. 
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The ES2 group consisted of seven (7) young adult subjects (mean ago of 24) 
of average aptitude (mean CATB G score of 1 05) , There were three male and 
four fomale subjects all of whom were married upon entering treatment. 

All treated groups attended ten, 90-minute sessions over a period of twelve 
weeks , Both experimental groups took the POI during orientation and the TSCS 
during the first group session (the pro- session) . At the completion of the group 
cycle (post session) , al! groups were again tested with the POI and TSCS. 
Focus of Treatment in the ES groups followed a cognitive theme-contered ap- 
proach as described in Appendix B . 

Refere nce s ubjects for treatment focus _ (RSF) 

ThoS(» subjects chose <\ couplers togethor group diiring their pr(*-'inta:<r 
interview and underwent assignment as previously described. 

The RSF1 group consisted of four (4) young adult married couples (mean 
age of 28) of average aptitude (mean GATB G score of 99) . 

The RSF2 group consisted of four (4) young adult married couples (mean 
age of 26) of average aptitude (mean GATB G score of 106) . Both groups at- 
tended ten, yO-minute sessions over ten weeks . At the completion of the group 
cycle, both groups wore post tested with the POI . Focus of treatment in these 
groups followed a Rational Behavioral approach.'^ 



-^Details of this treatment are now available in Counseling Services 
Report No. 22 , "Effects of Applying Rational Behavioral Training in a Group 
Counseling Situation With Disadvantaged Aduits", by Herbert A. Schwager, 
Staff Counselor, Mountain-Plains, Box 3078, GAFB, Montana, and aro sched- 
uled for publication in a parallel study during the fall of 1974, 
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Refer ence subjects for tr o otment (R ST) 

Subjects arc drawn from the pool of families fully qualified to enter the 
Mountain-Plains Program, but randomly selected not to undergo treatment. 
These controls are established for the overall program to accommodate the con- 
struction of a statistically valid group of comparison families for use in the 
research facet of the Mountain-Plains Program (Mountain-Plains, 1973b). After 
being assigned to the control group, families are followed-up at approx' (lately 
six month intervals beginning about the 15th month after selection. (Nine 
months is the current average length of time for completing the program for 
Moi.mtain-Plains students who subsequently are followed-up at six month inter- 
vals after program completion.) From those control subjects who have taken 
the POI at initial follow-up, a reference sample (N = 1 5) was selected by a 
stratified random process controlling sex and marital status to match the ES 
group. 

Treatment 

Treatment group (ES) 

This group met for ten sessions over a twelve week period (excluding test- 
ing) . The group mot for 90-minutes each session (including "assembly time") 
in the same room, with the same professional counselor^. In addition to the 
experimental subjects, a counseling intern attended each session and assumed 



^ Counselors wore assigned to treatments on supervisory ratings as to their 
ability to adequately typify the treatment approach. Therefore, in this instance, 
the counselor is an integral part of the treatment. 
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the leader role on one occasion when the leader was unable to attend . Descrip- 
tion of specific treatment, session by session, is given in Appendix B, 

Reftjrence subjects for treatrr r t focus (RSF) 

RSF subjects experienced an equal amount of group counseling exposure 
over a similar time period with a different counselor in a spouse together set- 
ting. The approach was Rational Behavioral and heavily instructional, 

Refe r on ce subjects for treatment (RST) 

The reference group received no Mountain-Plains treatment. POI's were 
received from this group approximately 1 5 months after they were designated 
as controls. 

Instrumentation 
Tennessee self- concept scale (TSCS) 

The TSCS was developed by Fitts (1965) as a standardized, multidimen- 
sional measure of self-concept. The original pool of items was compiled from 
other self-concept measures and written self-descriptions of patients and non- 
patients Seven clinical psycholog ists'unanimously selected items as to their 
fit with a two-dimensional 3/5 classification scheme. The TSCS consists of 
100 self-descriptive items with five (5) Likert type response options ranging 
from completely true to, completely false. Ninety items assess self-concept and 
ten (10), which are taken from the L Scale of the MMPI , measure s(^lf -critic(sm . 
Tfie 3/S cirissif i( ill ion of stilf (^slecnn scores inckich^s: i(i(^n(i(y, self srit isf<iction, 
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behavior, physical self, moral-ethical self, personal self, family self ar.d social 
self. Scale descriptions derived from the manual (Fitts, 1965} are reported if^ 
Table 1 . 

The TSCS has been criticized because descriptive statistics on the norming 
sample of the TSCS and the method for selection of the sample are unreported 
(Suinn, 1972). Fitts (1955) reports that the standardization group from which 
the norms were developed was a broad sample of 626 persons and included peo- 
ple from various parts of the country who ranged in age from 12 to 68. The 
group contained approximately equal numbers of male and female subjects, both 
Negro and white subjects, and represented all social, economic, and intellec- 
tual levels from 6th grade through the Ph.D. degree. Fitts also reports that 
tests were obtained from high school and college classes, employers at state 
institutions, and various other sources. Although the norm group could be 
expanded, this has not been done. Fitts states that with relatively large sam-^ 
pies (N — 75) , appreciable differences have not been found on sex, age, race, 
education or intelligence. Yet the norms are overrepresented in the number of 
college students, white subjects, and persons aged 12 to 30 years. 

Reliability and validity 

The test/retest reliability coefficients of the scales used in this study range 
from . 60 to . 92 . No internal consistency reliabilities are reported for individual 
scales, Rather it is reported in the manual (Fitts, 1965) that reliabilities of 
most scales rango from . 80 to .90. Other evidence of the reliability of the 
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scales include Congdon's (1958) study with psychicjtric patients where, even 
with the shortened scale, he obtained a reliability coefficient of 0.88 and Fitts' 
demonstration, through various types of profile analysis, that distinctive fea- 
tures of individual profiles are still present for most persons a year or more 
later. 

There is some question as to what the scale actually measures. Rentier 
(1972) states that the scale is highly over interpreted relative to data base and 
probably only men ure 1 - 3 self-concept dimensions. However, Vacchiono 
and Strauss (1968) performed a factor analysis which roughly approximated 
iHe conceptually derived scales in use. Other factor analytic studies (e.g. , 
Cable et.al., 1973; Fitzgibbons and Cutler , date unavailable) further confuses 
the picture as regards mathematically validating/optimizing scales. At present, 
one can only conclude from the reliabilities and wide and successful use of the 
instrument that the domain (s) measured are those listed in Table 1 and Ihat 
high scale scores are indicative of strong self-concept. However, the cautious 
researcher needs to be aware of the above criticisms as potential problems in 
interpretation . 

Person al orientation inventory 

The POI was developed by Shostrum (1963) to assess values, attitudes, 
and behavior relevant to self-actualization (positive mental health) . The 
POI consists of 1 50 two-choice, paired opposite statements of value and behavior 
judgments. The items are first scored for the two basic scales of personal 
orientation: Inner-Directed and Time Competence. The inventory is then 
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scored on ten subscales measuring important characteristics associated with 
self-actualization . The subscaies are: self-actualizing value (SA\/) , existen- 
tiality (Ex), feeling reactivity (fr), spontaneity (S) , self-regard (Sr), self- 
acceptance (Sa) , nature of man (Nc) , synergy (Sy) , acceptance of aggression 
(A) , and capacity for intimate contact (C) . Scales are described in Shostrum 
(1966) . The descriptions for the scales used in this study are adapted from the 
ma:.jal and reported in Table 2. 

The Items on the POI wore based on observed value judgments of clinically 
healthy and clinically troubled patients as seen by therapists at the Institute of 
Therapeutic Psychology over a five year period (Shostrum, 1966) . Criteria 
for selection of observed value judgments are not specified. Therapists were 
asked to describe the self-actualizing person with two or three adjectives from 
a checklist of self-actualizing and non-self-actualizing behaviors (Shostrum, 
1965) . C'fiecklist items were related to research and theoretical formulations 
of many writers in Humanistic, Existential 2nd Gestalt psychology . Value Items 
appear twice in the POI to clarify the particular continuum or extremes of the 
dichotomy to the person taking the inventory. POI items are stated both posi- 
tively and negatively to further clarify the context of usage as regards the con- 
cept; under consideration, 

POI norms 

Normative data for the POI are available for college students and selected 
clinical and occupational groups. The college student scores are based on 
2,607 entering college freshmen at western and midwestern liberal arts colleges. 
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TABLE 1 



TSCS Scales and Reliabilities 



Scale 

Self Criticism 
(SO 

Total Positive (P) 
Row 1 P (R1) 
Row 2 P (R2) 

Row 3 P (R3) 

Column A (CA) 

Column B (CB) 

Column C (CC) 

Column D (DD) 

Column E (CE) 

Total Variability 
(TV) 



Description 



Rellablllty ^ 
(Test/Retest) 

.75 



Ten mildly derogatory statements derived from the MMPI 
which most people admit as being true for them. Individuals 
who deny most of these statements are seen as being defensive. 

Score reflects overall level of self-esteem. .92 

Measure of basic identity, of how the subject sees himself. .91 

Measures how one feels about the self one perceives, I.e., self .88 
satisfaction or selT-^oceptance. 

Measures one's perception of one's own behavior or the way .88 
one functions. 

Measures physical self • how one views one's body, state of .87 
health, physical appearance, skills, and sexuality. 

Measures moral-ethical self, i.e., moral worth, relationship to .80 
God, feelings of being a good or bad person, and satisfaction 
with one's religion or lack thereof. 

Measures personal self, i.e., sense of personal worth, feelings .85 
of adequacy, and personality evaluation. 

Measures family self, i.e., feelings of adequacy, worth, and value .89 
as a family member. 



Measures social self, i.e., sense of adequacy and worth in social 
interaction with others in general. 

Represents the variability in responses within the instrument. 



Column Total Var- Represents variability in responses across columns, 
lability (CTV) 

Row Total Varia- Represents variability in responses across rows, 
bility (RTV) 

Distribution (D) Summary of the way one distributes answers across the five 

available choices on each item. Also interpreted as measure of 
the certainty about the way one sees himself. 



.90 
.67 

.73 
.60 
.89 



For more detail on scale descriptions and reliabilities, see the manual (Fitts, 1965.) 
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TABLE 2 
POI Scales and Reliabilities 



Scale 



Inner Directed (I) 



Description 

Measures how independent and self- 
supportive an individual is and whether 
his reactivity orientation is basically 
toward the self. 



Reliability 
(Test/Retest) 

.84 



Existentiality (Ex) 



Self-Rogard (Sr) 



Measures one's flexibility in applying 
values or principles in one's own life. 

Measures the extent to which a person 
feels positively about his strengths as a 
person . 



85 



75 



Self-Acceptance 
(Sa) 



Measures acceptance of self including 
weaknesses or deficiencies. 



80 



Time Competence 
(Tc) 

Feeling Reactivity 
(Fr) 

Acceptance of 
Aggression (A) 



Capacity for Inti- 
mate Contact (C) 



Measures the degree to which a person 
lives and focuses his life in the present. 

Measures sensitivity to one's own needs 
and feelings. 

Measures acceptance of feelings of anger 
or natural aggressiveness as opposed to 
defensive denial and repression of ag- 
gression , 

Measures the ability to develop intimate, 
warm relationships v/ith other human 
beings . 



71 



65 



52 



67 



Reliability coefficients based on college sample of 48 (Klavetter and 
Mogar, (1967) as reported in POI manual (Shostrum, 1966). 
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The norms loc.^n toward collogo populations and no norms were found for out- 
patient psychiatric populations. 

Shostrum (1966, p. 25) found that the inventory discriminates between 
clinically judned self-actualized and non-self-actuaj ized groups on eleven of 
twelve scales to the 0.05 level of confidence (Nc was the exception) . Conrad 
and McMahon (197U) found that a rural disadvantaged population (the same 
population sampled in current study) recorded scores that did not show statis- 
tical independence (p^O^OS) from Shostrum*s (1966) sample of hospital ized 
psychiatric patients on 5 of 1 2 POI scales including time competence, but were 
below (p < 0 . 05) scores of Shostrum *s normal adult sample on al I twelve scales . 

POI reliability and validity 

Test/retest coefficients have been obtained for POI scales on a sample of US 

undergraduate college students. The inventory was administered twice within 

acne week interval and reliability coefficients of subscales ranged from .52 to 

.82 (Klavetter and Mogar, 1967: Shostrom, 1966, p. 32). The POI thus seems 

to have adequate reliability. Validity is indicated by the construction and 

successful use in a variety of sjttings to measure client change and distinguish 

between populations (e.g., Conrad and McMahon , 1974; Culbert, et.al., 1968, 

Leiband Snyder, 1967). 

Instrument Administration 

TSCS 

The pre and post tests on the TSCS were administered during the pre and 
post sessions '^f the counseling cycle during tho regular meeting time. The 
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tests were group administered in the Counseling Services Conference and Test- 
ing Room by the counseling aide under standard testing conditions. The tests 
were then hand scored by the aide using scoring guides provided with each 
specific test . 

POI 

The POI was administered to experimental subjects (ES) upon program 
entry ond at the conclusion of group treatment in the Counseling Services Con- 
ference and Testing Room by the counseling aide under standard testing con- 
ditions. The PC was administered to the control subjects for treatment focus 
(RSF) in an identical manner. Administration to the reference group for treat- 
ment (RST) group was accomplished by the Mountain-Plains field representative 
during a routine follow-up interview using procedures developed by the Coun- 
seling Services Department to make conditions of administration as similar as 
possible. 

Design 

The study focuses upon four major questions utilizing four different designs 
to answer the questions set forth on pages 2 and 3. 

Design 1 (for Question 1, p. 2j_ 

A static group comparison is employed. The t-test will be used to test the 
directional hypotheses at the 0.05 confidence level for each of the TSCS scales 
used . 
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Design 2 (for Questions 2, 5, and 6, p. 2-3) 

The One-group Pretest/Post test Design described by Campbell and Stanley 
(1966, p. 7) is employed with the t-test for related samples used to test the 
directional hypotheses on each of the TSCS and POI scales used in this study. 
The precise confidence level will be reported for the range p = 0.25 through 
p = 0.01 . 

Design 3 (for Questions 3 and 7, p. 2-3) 

A hierarchical design with nested treatments (Kirk, 1968, p, 229) using 

post tests only utilizing the analysis of variance as described by Kirk (1968, 
p, 232^3) for statistical comparison was considered to control for counselor 
effect and the fact of two groups per treatment. Since assignments to treatments 
is self-selected (although assignment to treatment group within the treatment 
was, with the exception of two subjects, mechanical random) it would be 
necessary to demonstrate that the ES and RSF groups did not differ initially 
on the criterion, or to partial out pretest scores. As: a) ES and RSF groups 
did differ on the pretest, use of post test raw scores was precluded, b) coun- 
selors were assigned to treatments on the criterion "ability to typify the treat- 
ment approach" counselor effects are an intentional and integral part of the 
treatment, and c) groups within treatments experienced essentially identical 
treatments, the computational complexity of appropriate score corrections for 
use of the hierarchical design was evaluated as not justifying the small gain 
in efficiency and a simple two group analysis of covariance (Roscoe, 1969) was 
chosen for statistical comparison. 
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Design 4 (for Questions 4 and 8, p. 2-3) 

A post test-only-control-group-design (Campbel I and Stanley , 1966, p, 25) 
most closely approximates the design. However, as there is a selection-to-post 
testing time differential of over a year, and the sampling for ES and RST sub- • 
samples is mechanically random, more caution in interpreting results is necessary 
than would be required for the pure design. The t-test for independent samples 
will be used to test the directional hypotheses. 
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CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS 

In this section the results of the study are narrated as regards differences 
between Mountain-Plains students and the TSCS norm, pre/post treatment differ- 
ences on the TSCS and selected POI scales, and comparison of treated subjects 
to reference groups for treatment (RST) and for treatment focus (RSF) on 
selected POI scales. 

Differences Between Experimental Subjects Entry 
Scores and TSCS Norms 

Experimental subjects are indicated to have general feelings of lower self- 
worth (TP). These lower feelings focus in identity confusion IRI) , seeing 
behavior as inappropriate--not meeting own standards (R3) , negative view of 
physical selves (CA) , negative feelings about adequacy and value as a family 
member (CD), and perceiving self as inadequate in social interaction (CE) . 
This negative self-concept is indicated to be consistently low across self-concept 
areas (TV) with the most consistently negative self view centered in the three 
row variables (RTV) with some uncertainty or possibl<3 defensiveness indicated 
as regards their self-perception (D) . 

Experimental subjects scored lower than the norming sample on all nine of 
the TSCS (counseling form) trait scales (Table 3) . Figure 1 shows experimen- 
tal subject scores range from one-*third to over one standard deviation below 
the norm on these scales. Both the statistical independence and the implied 
significance of all trait scales deviating in the predicted direction Indicates that 
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the answer to research questions one (Chapter 1) is yes. The self-concept of 
experimental subjects is indicated by TSCS trait scores to be below the norm. 

Differences Between ES Pre and Post Treatment Scores 
on the TSCS and Selected POI Scales 

Exjjerimental subjects are indicated to have a better self^concept after treat- 
ment in a cognitive group cycle (Table 3 and Figure 1) . Pre/post treatment 
self-concept scores on the TSCS indicate subjects to have developed: 1) 
heightened feelings of self-worth (TP); 2) a clearer sense of identity (Rl); 3) 
stronger feelings of self-satisfaction and self-acceptance (R2); 4) more real- 
self— ideal -self congruency (R3) ; 5) a more positive view of their physical 
selves (CA); 6) a more positive view of themselves in a moral-ethical frame 
of reference (CB); 7) stronger perceptions of personal adequacy (CC); 8) a 
more positive self-view as regards adequacy and worth as a family member 

(CD); and 9) a perception of themselves as being more adequate in social 

interaction (CE) . 

Post treatment scores (Table 4 and Figure 2) on the POI show subjects 
scoring as: 1) better able to live in the present as opposed to living in day- 
dreams and worries (Tc); 2) more self-supportive (I); 3) less rigid in apply- 
ing values (Ex), U) seeing self more positively (Sr); and f5) more accepting 
of self with wociknoss (So) thein was the case prior to treatment. Experimental 
subjects scored higher on all five PO' scales at post test. However, none of 
the differences reached the traditional 0.05 confidence level. As can be seen 
in Table 4, confidence levels ranged from 0.06 to 0.27. Roth the statistically 
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significant differences on the nine TSCS trait scales, and the implied signifi- 
cance of the more favorable post treatment scores on all scales for both the 
TSCS and the POI, indicate that the answer to questions two is yes. The 
Mountain-Plains cognitive group cycle does improve self-concept as measured 
by TSCS and selected POI scaU)S. 

ES and RSF Groups Compared on Indicators 
of "Self-^Concepf' Development 

Score differences (p ^0.05) in favor of the RSF group were observed on 
the following POI variables: 1) inner locus of control (I); 2) flexibility in ap- 
plication of values (Ex); and 3) self-acceptance (Sa) (Table 5) , No statistical ly 
significant {p^O.05) difference was found between the EX and RSF groups on 
the Tc or Fr scales. These differences indicate that the answer to question 
three is yes. The eclectic cognitive treatment affects self-concept and identity 
formation differently than a group using a Rational Behavioral approach, 

ES and RST Groups Compared on Indicators 
of "Self-Concept*' Development 

On four of the fiN e POI scales, the ES group recorded higher scores at post 

test than the RST group (Table ^ and Figure 2); however, only the difference 

regarding the ability to focus on current experierKe (Tc) can be interpreted with 

great (p = ,0U) confidence. The tendency of scores to change in the predicted 

direction coupled with the level of certainty of statistical independence on the 

Tc scale indicato a "yes" answer to research question number four. Subjects 
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treated in cognitive group cycle show higher levels of development on self- 
concept indicators than a "no treatment" reference group as measured by 
selected ?0I scales. 

Interpersonal and Intrapersonal Facility Development 
of the ES group in Treatment 

Experimental subjects are indicated to have greater acceptance of aggres- 
sion (POI-A), higher capacity for intimate contact (POI-C), and more sensitiv- 
ity to their own needs and feelings (POI-Fr) , following treatment (Table 4 and 
Figure 1) , Since post treatment score differences are in favorable directions 
and can be interpreted with considerable confidence (p ^ 0 .05) in each case) , 
the answer to questions five and six is seen to be yes. Subjects do indicate 
increased interpersonal, and intrapersonal facility after treatment as measured 
by the POI A, C, and Fr scales. 

ES and RST Comparison on Interpersonal 
and Intrapersonal Facility 

Experimental subjects are indicated to have increased intrapersonal facility 
(Table 4) after treatment as compared to the RST group (POI-Fr) . Experimental 
subjects are not indicated to have increased interpersonal sensitivity versus 
the RSF after treatment (POI-A and C) . Thus the answer to research question 
number seven seems to be no. The ES group does not show post-treatment 
superiority versus the RST. .group on interpersonal sensitivity. However, the 
answer to question eight is yes. The ES group treated in eclectic cognitive 
cycle is indicated to have increased intrapersonal sensitivity V(irsus the RST 
group. 
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Figure 2 

Post-treatment Profiles on Selected POI Scales 
Versus Entry and "No Treatment" Profiles 
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CHAPTER V 
DISCUSSION 

The study's major questions focused on ascertaining if: 1) self-concept 
development of a sample of entering students (ES) was less favorable ihan 
that of the general population; 2) self-concept could be improved through the 
group counseling technique employed; and 3) improvement in self-concept dif- 
fered between an eclectic cognitive cycle and two reference groups. Secondary 
questions regarding the effect of treatment on interpersonal and intrapersonal 
facility were also addressed. Givr n reservations and qualifications elaborated 
in the following paragraphs, overall conclusions are that experimental subjects 
experience subnormal self-concept development at initiation of treatment, that 
counseling treatment positively impacts self-perception, and that the strongest 
impact is found in the theory focused group. 

In addition to elaborating qualifications and limitations of findings, this 
section deals with the sufficiency of gains as r*egards employabi I ity and the 
question of attribution of effects to the treatments employed. 

TSCS Score Bias 

Some caution in interpretation of TSCS results of subjects as compared to 
the instrument norms is indicated by the fact that the norming sample seems to 
be overrepresentod by white persons and college students and thu^:» may not be 
fully reprosontcJtive of th(* ddull populnlion; noverthdU^ss results do loful suf)-^ 
port to counbolor/slaff obscirvdtions lhcJ( Mountain- PUiins students (»xhihit <\ 
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mor ^ negative self-concept than is normal to the general population. While 
below the norm, the TSCS self-criticism score (Sc) , does not indicate that sub- 
jects were extremely defensive, and inspection of Table 3 (Figure 1) results 
indicate that decreasing trait scale scores by partial ing out the SC norm 
departure for pre and post tests would leave the pattern and thrust of results 
unchanged. This increases the confidence with which results may be inter- 
preted despite the possibility that the raw scores may be positively skewed. 

Relationship of Self-Concept and Employabil ity 
From the work of Tiffuny and colleagues it appears that self-concept vari- 
ables are important employabi I ity factors (See Figure 3, Appendix C) , Current 
results would indicate probable post program employment success for a majority 
of students in the treatment group on the assumption that the Tiffany "rehabili- 
tated" group is a useful predictor of employment success potential, (Since the 
rehabilitated group closely resembles the instrument norm, the instrument 
norm could itself be used as a predictor criterion .) ^ 

The simi larity of Mountain-Plains entry scores to those of Tiffany's urban, 
work-inhibited group indicates that mutual extrapolation/adaptation of results 
between urban and rural employability studies/programs may be possible, at 
least with regard to self-concept variables. This could enhance both program 
development and research evaluation for all disadvantaged clients by enabling 



The relative predictor strength of self-concept scores versus other vari- 
ables is a part of the overall Mountain- t^knns ros(?circh program, l)Ut is l)eyond 
the scope of th(^ current sluciy . 
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program designers to draw from a wider body of research than might other- 
wise be <j|3propriate . 

Differences Versus the RSF Group 

Results indicate the RSF group to shov^ stronger impact than the cognitive 
cycle treatment (ES group) on three variables (I, Ex. and Sa) . However, a 
careful examination of student histories shows that prior to group treatment 
the RSF subjects received 64 hours of counseling treatment whereas the ES 
group received 31 hours. This 2: 1 ratio of RSF:ES treatment time between 
pretesting (program entry) on the POI and treatment probably artificially 
enchances these differences in favor of the RSF subjects. 

As the ES Group was treated spouse apart and the RSF group spouse to- 
qether, differences in effect could b(! attributable to this variabl(>. However, 
nearly two years of programming counseling for the population has indicated 
self-selection into the option rather than the option to be the key variable. 
Also, Schwager and Conrad (1974) found that a different cognitive treatment 
did not affect spouse together and spouse apart subjects differently where 
both spouses experience the same treatment. 

If RSF gain scores are reduced by the proportion of pre-counseling treat- 
ment (2: 1 ratio) the treatment gain differences on the POI in favor of RSF 
group i;. reduced and effects of treatments are more similar.^ Possible boost 



^ There is no way to know if this or any other mathematically possible cor- 
rection factor is r]uantitatively valid. 
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for RSF scores may also be contributed to by the fact that pre-treatment counsel- 
ing time in the RSF group was focused on certain individuals rather than evenly 
spread over all subjects. It was expected that those individuals receiving the 
most counseling previous to treatments under study would show the highest 
gains on test measures. Examination of scores for individuals showed that RSF 
couple receiving most prior treatment did seem to show the strongest overfall 
gains . 

Addilioncilly , the RSF couple most strongly impacted had experienced es- 
sentially the same treatment as the ES group prior to entering the RBT (RSF) 
grouD and had been validated as completing counseling. This couple requested 
the RSF treatment because of a curiosity about the RBT approach to groups 
engendered by long experience with Alcoholics Anonymous. The operational 
program policy and procedure argued for allowing the couple to experience 
the treatment ind they were, therefore, allowed to participate in the group. 
The male member of this couple was rated by his occupational instructor as 
his "best studcjnt over." Similarly, both members of another couf)le included 
by regular assignment procedure in the RSF group had exceptionally high 
abi I ity scores . The husband was later elected as president of the student 
council and the family as "student family of the month." This typo of influence 
of exceptional subjects is a danger of self-selected mechanical random sampling, 
is a bias not readily controllable, and is especially damaging in a low N study 
of Ifie current typo . 
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It is also sigr^ificant thai subjects in tho RSF group all had the same coun- 
selor for individual counseling as. well as group treatment, whereas only five 
subjects in ES group had the same counselor for both group and supplementary^ 
individual treatments. It is assumed that subjects with the same counselor for 
individual and group treatment will experience more treatment continuity than 
those having two different counselors. Thus, the type of concurrent treatment 
(as well as the amount of " pre-treatment" already discussed) would seem to 
favor the RSF group. Therefore as a result of the ethical considerations 
which precluded denying out-of-group or pro-group treatment or additional 
treatment to students needing/requesting this attention, results have probably 
been affected in favor of the RSF group. 

Differences Versus the RST Group 

The gains of the ES group versus the RST group, particularly in the Tc 

-md Fr Scales, indicate that treatment gains are not a spontaneous artifact of 
maturing. The similarity of ES post treatment and RST Croup scores on the 

POI A and C scales may indicate spontaneous RST gains in these areas, or 

may reflect a fo!low~up sampling bias in that the follow-up attrition rate is 
about one-fifth. Assuming that the most stable and responsible persons/couples 

will be those most readily found for follow-up, the inability to distinguish be- 
tween groups on these scales is as likely to represent sampling bias as spon- 
taneous gain. In light of the differences on the POI Tc, I and Fr scales the 



' Concurrc^nt supplementary treatment in both tho ES and RSF groups was 
thirty hours . 



sampling explanation emerges as the more viable interpretation of the simi- 
larity of ES posl-treatment and RST scores on the Sa, A, and C scales, and 
the findings on the Tc and Fr scales may be even more confidently interpreted. 

A speculative scenario (which would require further evidence to be called 
a finding) would depict couples with the stronger interpersonal skills (skills 
indicated by the A and C scale scores) as tending to maintain better marital 
and community relationships and thus remain in a particular location (and 
easily found for follow-up) while their self-concept/integration problems con- 
tinue to mount, other life circumstances to deteriorate, and relatively more 
time to be spent worrying and daydreaming (traits consistent with low Tc 
scores) . 

Attributing Treatment Gains to Counseling Treatment 
As students are undergoing treatment in other program elements concur-- 
rently with counseling it can be argued that the counseling treatment was not 
the agent producing the favorable test score changes observed. Several factors 
tend to refute this argument. First, only counseling has self-concept improve- 
ment as a specific objective. Second, although non-counseling elements are 
similar for all students, an among treatments difference was found. Third, 
both the overall POI profile for ES's (pretested at program entry) and their 
TSCS profile (pretested at initiation of formal counseling, an average of nine 
weeks later) show similarly depressed profiles on self-concept indicators; 
indicating that nine weeks of regular program did not induce change whereas 
ten weeks of regular program plus counseling did induce change. (As two 
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different instruments are used this is an indication rather than a conclusion.) 
It is reasonable to tentatively conclude that program elements without counsel- 
ing did not produce self-concept gain. However, it is not possible vvith current 
data and program constraints to test the converse--that counseling without 
other program elements would produce a gj\n. 

Importance of Effectiveness of Treatment and Counselor 
Variables in ES's Treatment 

The fact that appropriate exercises of a generally cognitive and fairly sim- 
ple type can produce significant self-concept gains when administered by a 
counselor with an "average" education (M.S. in Guidance and Counseling) and 
moderate (two years plus) experience in therapeutic counseling indicates that 
the treatment under study has potential for use in a broad range of "traditional" 
settings (e.g. high schools, agencies, collegiate adjustment seminars, etc.) 
where a focus on self-concept/identity formation is a goal. Although these 
gains may be less striking on some variables than an RBT approach applied by 
a counselor with similar experience and more advanced and focused training 
(Ed . S . in Family Counseling and special training and certification as a 
Rational Therapist) , the former type of counselor is more often found in cur- 
rent institutional practice and most easily trained and/or located for initiating 
new programs. 

Suggestions and Foundations for Further Study 
Thoresen (1969) has called for more focus on the individual and his behavior. 
Employability behavior of all subjects (ES, RSF, and R5T) is being followed-up 



US 



as a part of the overall Mountain-Plains R 6 D program . The Appendix E 
"integration" scores show eleven ES's making favorable score changes and 
four unfavorable changes. Five of the eleven positive gains are indicated 
to be statistically significant (p< 0.05) as opposed to two of the negative 
changes, Thus the treatment and/or other concurrent program experiences 
are seen to work for most but against some students. The two cases of nega- 
tive impact plus one program drop-out in the ES group (not included in data) 

g 

are equal to the recent program drop-out rate of 20%. A devidnt case analysis 
for the two negatively impacted subjects and the casualty are planned. It is 
hoped that this focus on the negative effects on the minority of participants 
will make it possible to attribute failure to input variables (a selection mis- 
take) , program effects (program failure), or other unsuspected effects, or 
combinations. 

The problem of attribution of effects remains and should be pursued . To 
date, program and ethical constraints have precluded the type of sampling 
and treatment purity necessary to answer these questions conclusively. Either 
these blocks to direct answers need to be overcome in some fashion that does 
not impair program or violate ethics, or "circumstantial evidence" in these 
areas needs to be pursued to the fullest extent. 

Finally, a method for assessing the type and extent of "finding bias" in the 
d.ita for the untreated control population seems to be of great importance. The 



^ RSF group also included one program drop-out not included in data, 
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subjective opinion of the author is that the follow-uij attrition from this popu- 
lation is from the weakest members of this population causing program effects 
versus controls to be underestimated. 

Interpreting Employabil../ Problems 
This study adds to the mounting evidence (e.g. Tiffany et.aL , 1969/1970: 
Fitts and Associates, 1969-72; Miskiminsand Baker, 1973; Conrad, 197Ua1 that 
affective variables are key elements in disadvantaged status. It is suggested 
these elements should receive appropriate, focused, professional attention in 
efforts directed towards improving the employability/ socio-economic status of 
such populations. 
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APPENDIX A 

ARTICLES FROM NATIONAL MODEL IV - JUNE, 1974 
(Reproduced by Permission) 

PROGRAM ORIGINS TRACED 

Needs In Rural Areas Viewed As Key 
Any attempt to trace the evolution of Model IV, from its conception and imple- 
mentation through its functioning maturity, must be viewed in the context of the 
project's pragmatic, innovative, and adaptive approach to social problem solving. 

In the late 1960's there arose three seemingly unconnected developments 
which, when synthesized, laid the groundwork from which the Model IV project 

took root: The sudden closing of a large Air Force Base posing a serious eco- 
nomic threat to Northeastern Montana; a renewed determination on the part of 
progressive educators to affect an alternative approach to educational problems; 

and a continuing concern for the social and economic failures of rural Americans. 

In 1969, as a direct result of the closing of the air base. Eastern Montana 
College was awarded a Department of Health, Education and Welfare grant to 

conduct a feasibility study to determine a potential use for the site. The air 

base, located nineteen miles north of Glasgow, Montana, represented great 
potential in terms of the availability of services and facilities. 

At about the same time educators were searching out new approaches to past 
educational failures. The previous decade saw hundreds of private and federally 

funded programs disperse isolated services to disadvantaged individuals in the 
hope of bettering their situation. The majority of these projects, whether offer- 
ing health or housing advantages, educational or employment opportunities, 
either dealt in only one type of service or were directed toward only one member 
of a family-^usual ly in terms of short-run economic goals. As a consequence^ 
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the concept of c^l^ee^ educcUion, pcirticuiarly family regional residential ^areer 
education, began receiving enthusiast ic support as a potential solution to accum- 
ulated educational failures. 

The late 1 960'5 also saw a renewed concern with the continuing social and 
economic crisis of rural agricultural America; those citizens forced to compete 
in a market place which had become increasingly urban and industrial. There 
was a growing need to provide rural Americans with new tools and approaches 
to problem solving, an approach which would have as its result new skills and 
new opportunities as well as bringing about a heightened appreciation and satis- 
faciion with their personal lives. 

Inevitably, those administering the Eastern Montana College grant, those 
interested in developing a career approach to education, and those concerned 
for the future of the rurally disadvantaged, discovered the opportunity each 
had u) offer . 

In Apri I of 1 971 a proposal for the creation of Mountain-Plains was released 
by the U.S. Office of Education, a grant of $4 million was awarded, articles of 
incorporation were filed, key staff positions were filled, and the career educa- 
tion demonstration project began to take shape. The first task was an extensive 
inquiry into the target population of the six state region in order to establish the 
specific needs of rural families and allow eligibility criteria to be ordered. The 
second task was thn renovation of air base facilities. 

The program adopted a comprehensive approach designed to provide services 
aimed at the total family; a program wh.ch could provide complete diagnostic, 
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tutoridl, and individualized services. The broad program objective was to pro- 
viso for- cdcii student's potential growth, strengthening the total family, as well 
js providing a basis for future economic and social productivity. The premise 
underlying the Model IV 5tru^:^ture was a firm belief that family oriented career 
education in a residential setting represented an effective way of improving the 
employability , standards of living, participation in community affairs, and life 
satisfaction for the disadvantaged. 

During its early development phase Model IV went through a difficult period 
of adaptation, a period of designing means to fit ends. Approaches were applied 
to each situation on a trial and error basis, those that proved functional were 
retained, those that did not were discarded. Offices were established in each 
of the six state capitals to coordinate recruitment, placement, and job develop- 
ment. Consultants were engaged to search general problem areas and assist 
Mountain-Plains staff in providing additional impetus to the program. Physical 
problems had to be overcome as student families began lo arrive at the center; 
such items as housing, transportation, supply requisition, medical and recre- 
ational facilities. The focus of such elements of the project as counseling and 
career guidance had to be delineated and the structures initiated. 

Following the development and start-up period, the project moved through 
an organization phase. Data collection facilities and an overall research design 
were implemented, enabling the program to begin testing its hypothesis through 
a preliminary meesuren^ent of program effect. Instructors involved themselves 
with the development of curriculum which would coincide with Model IV's unique 
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individualized learning situation. A preliminary cost analysis was undertaken 
to determine the economic feasibility of reproducing the effort. Scheduling 
problems and the collection of accurate research data required the initiation of 
an innovative recordkeeping system. 

By late 1973, the project began to re/jch maturity, growth was stable, pro- 
blem areas predictable, success more observable. Administrative structures 
and management operations had become integrated and functional . The social 
and economic return to each of the six states was becoming a measurable entity 
while research indicated areas of adjustment and further refineir^ent. Presently 
the character of the program has estdblished itself and all that remains is the 
process leading to final assessment. 

What does the future hold for Model IV? Bruce Ferryman, Mountain-Plains 
Executive Director, says, "This alternative educational delivery system exhibits 
enormous potential for future educational projects and we hope to be able to per- 
fect and document a model program which can be implemented anywhere in the 
nation. " Certainly, any program which comes into existence in answer to needs 
must, in the end, be judged in light of increas(>d reponse to those needs. 

COUNSELING PROGRAM METHODS DEFINED 

by 

Rowan Conrad 
Coordinator, Counseling Services 

A root assumption underlying the Mountain-Plains Program is that employ- 

ability problems are at least as much a function of personal/personality problems 
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as they are a lack of technical skills. Therefore, Model IV pays a great d :\\ of 
attention to personal variables throughout the program, These efforts are 
focused through the personal and family development counseling program. 
Major overall counseling objectives include social contact skills, self-confidence/ 
self-concept, marital communication, and personal responsibility. 

Research at Mountain-Plains has shown that student problems can be inter- 
preted in terms of inappropriately resolved developmental ^asks as described 
by Erik Erickson in Childhood and Society, This has been a major break- 
through in terms of interpreting multiple interacting problems, conceptualizing 
treatment strategy, and guiding an overall counseling program design. The 
organizing principle for personal and family developmental counseling at 
Mountain-Plains has therefore becoi te an appropriate resolution of the develop- 
mental tasks of the adult transition, identity, and intimacy. Upon exit, students 
(average age 26) should be ready to negotiate the generativity stage without 
the burden of inappropriately resolved developmental tasks. 

The overall counseling program is developmental ly oriented as regards 
philosophy, eclectic in use of theory and technique, and client self-direcied 
in terms of treatment focus and setting. Entering students receive a group 
orientation, reviewing the role of counseling within the overall career educa- 
tion program of Model IV. The dual roles of counseling — problem resolution 
and personal/interpersonal skill development--are explained in terms of their 
relationship to career success. Subsequently, each family attends an indivi- 
dual session with a professional counselor who explaini: the specific objectives 
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of the counseling program and the various treatment settings and options. An 
initial treatment cycle is then negotiated with the student. The underlying 
assumption is that the student is an expert on his needs and problems whereas 
the professional counselor is an expert on processes for problem resolution 
and personal development. In negotiating treatment, the intent is that coun- 
selor and student interact their particular expertise to maximum benefit in 
selecting and applying a counseling program. 

The desired outcome of the negotiation processes in the eclectic model is 
to arrive at the most productive (or at least a productive) combination of five 
major counseling variables; counselor, client, problem, setting, and apr^roach . 
The only common element in treatment is the Cognitive Group Cycle which is 
selected by throe-fourths of the students^-usual ly as their initial treatment 
cycle. 

Negotiated treatments vary widely and include the use of Trans^aJtional 
Analysis for alcoholics. Rational Behavioral Therapy, client cent<?rod approaches, 
Costalt Therapy and biofeedback. Special training for professional counseling 
staff has included the Colorado Psychodrama Center, the Institute for Rational 
Therapy, the Menninger Foundation, and the Esalen Institute. 

Once any negotiated treatment cycle is completed, counselor and student 
have a feedback and review session. Both either agree that the student's ac- 
complishments are sufficient to insure his future ability to hold a job, in which 
case the student is "scheduU'd out*' of counseling, or problems n<»f?dinq further 
<iltonti(^n ar<! icW^nt if i(}d and n n(?w treatment rycU^ ruKjotiated and schcKiuUul. 
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To data, counselor and student have been unable to reach agreement through 
negotiation in only one percent of the cases. 

The counseling emphasis extends beyond the counseling center and its in- 
house programs. Personal/family counselors are constantly involved in informal 
consultation with instructors. Community Development Staff, and Career Guid- 
ance Counselors . (Model IV separates Career Guidance/Career Development 
Counseling from Personal and Family Development Counseling by department. 
Both departments are staffed with emphasis on different personal and educational 
attributes with a focus on diversified tasks and objectives.) Broad spectrum 
team approaches to problem resolution and personal developm(.*nt are standard 
procedure. This emphasis is intended to insure transmission of in-session 
gains to " real -^world" settings. 

A current program status review shows need analysis completed, basic 
operating design in place, and effective exercises/approaches identified. The 
Counseling Department at Mountain-Plains is now negotiating an operational 
phase wherein heavy emphasis is placed upon research documentation of effects 
and detailed program/procedure/technique/exercise description. 
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APPENDIX B 
TREATMENT DESCRIPTION BV SESSION 

Pre- SGSsion The Tonnessuo Self-Concept Scale was administered, and 
the reason for testing was briefly explained (part of the research being con- 
ducted at Mountain-Plainsl . The basic research nature of the program had 
been previously explained to all students before entering Mountain-Plains and 
again in orientation at entry into the program. 

Session 1 The first port of this session was spent on a diaH introduction 
(Lodge, 1 973) . The purpose of the exercise was to acquaint members with one 
another, aid each member in speaking to the group in a non-threatening way, 
and share initial impressions of another person with the whole group. The rest 
of the session Wds devoted to ar^swering questions and comments of group mem- 
bers. 

Session 2 This session was devoted to rank ordering sixteen statements 
about educational aims and discussing how ana why members saw them as im- 
portant or unimportant for them (Lodge, 1973) . The purpose of the exercise 
was to see how members view their present educational goals, and to compare 
their ideas with those of other group members. 

Se ssion 3 This session started with the leader explaining how we usually 
note our problems and weaknesses while neglecting our strengths and the good 
things about ourselves. Members were then asked to list all of their strengths 
(both personal nnd task) and then read three of the listc^d slrengtfis to the group. 
Other grouf) meml:)ers were then asked to add to eacti [)erson's list the strengths 
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that they perceived in them (Lodge, 1973) . Discussion then centered on how 
momberD felt as they stated their strengths and heard members add strengths 
to their list. Ways persons c . op views of themselves in relation to tho 
world around us v.ere also discuGsed. 

Se ssion 4 In this session, menibers were asked to compile an "I Want 
List" (Lodge, 1973) . Then each member read their list, chose one or two spe- 
cific wants, cjnd told how they would go about getting what they want. Other 
group members were encouraged to add their ideas and considerations of how 
to fu'fill these wants. 

Session 5 This session was devoted to identifying the steps involved in 
setting goals and utilizing ilit; steps presetted to work through specific member 
goals. The following steps were presented on a blackboard: goal, obstacle, 
affirmation, visualization, time and benefit. The leader explained the steps 
and gave examples. Also presented were criteria for effective goal setting 
similar to the SPIRO Model (Pfeiffer and Jones, 1972) . Members were then 
asked to state one of their goals and work it through using the steps provided. 
Other members were encouraged to add any comments as regards steps in- 
volved and personal considerations. The purpose of the exercise was to 
systematize steps involved in reaching a godi, demonstrate that one can work 
in the present toward a goal in the future, and reinforce setting goals rather 
than drifting. 

Se ssion 6 The first part of this session involved a chalkboi^rd listing of 
steps involved in pr..blom solving, "^he first listing included: define problem, 
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think of all possible solutions, identify resources available to help solve the 
problem, pick the best altornative, and evaluate the solution. The second list- 
ing included: problem identification, fact finding, brain storming, problem 
solution and problem activation. These steps were then utilized by group mem- 
bers to work through the specific problems they mentioned step by step. 

The second part of the session was devoted to the End Game (Lodge, 1973) 
as an example of problem solving. Decision making procedures and structuring 
was done by a member vo'unteer who led the exercise. The leader contributed 
his opinions, clarified the steps involved in problem solving and aided member 
volunteer to set up the decision making procedure. Purpose of the exercise 
was to give members experience in solving a complex, unstructured problem, 
and to facilitate group disc ission and decision making. 

Session 7 This session was devoted to discussion of member viewpoints 
about an O^^ic^nnaire on Womanhood (Lodge, 1973) . Members were free to dis- 
cuss any of the statements that most interested them . A special purpose of this 
exercise was to compare differences in self-viewpoints between single heads-of- 
household and married individuals. 

Session 8 This session involved a Magic Shop exercisr (Seeley, 1974). 
One variation used was to let members choose any intangibles that they would 
like to have without giving up one of their own intangibles. Discussion was 
focused on how an individual develops these intangibles within themselves. 

Session 9 This session focused on a First Impressions exercise where 
each member was asked to state how he/she felt ne/shc initially impressed 
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others (Seeley, 1974) . Other members then told what their initial impressions 
of the speaker were. Discussion then centered on how initial impressions are 
important in various situations, including job interviews. 

Session 10 This session was devoted to members ranking themselves 
on specific counseling objectives: self-concept, self-confidence, self-accept-- 
dnce, self-control, self-knowledge, responsibility, dependability/reliability, 
alcohol problems, marital harmony, intimacy, social contact, and directedness . 
Members then shared their ratings with the group and explained why they rated 
themselves as they did. 

The last part of this session was a wrap up of the group. The leader en- 
couraged questions, coriplaints, comments, and concerns from group members. 
This session was a lead-iato individual sessions wherein members decided to 
either discontinue counseling or enter into a new treatment cycle. 

Post Session Test instruments, including the TSCS and the POI were 
administered . 
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APPENDIX D 

Complete POI Scores and Profiles for Selected Groups 
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APPENDIX E 
Table 7 

Factor Scores on "Integration" for the ES Group 



Factor Scores 

Subject Pre Post 



1 - 0.45 2.93* 

2 • 0.41 0.76 

3 2.79 2.47 

4 • 2.04 • 3.67 

5 2.78 0.23* 

6 • 1.16 0.89* 

7 0.65 2.48* 

8 1.26 0.32 

9 6.31 1.29* 

10 2.27 2.86 

11 -5.78 -4.84 

12 1.09 3.34* 

13 -1.32 -1.49 

14 0.99 0.87 

15 • 5.85 3.41* 

Mean 0.01 0.79 

SD 3.03 2.47 



"Factor" Score = .72 Tc + .58 I + .76 Ex + .75 Sa + .62 C 



*Score Difference is significant, p .^0.05, least mean difference test (t). 

NOTE: Factor scores are calculated from z scores. Lotiings are from Conrad and Pollack (1974). 
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Appendix F 

ANCOVA Summary Tables for Treatment Focus 



Table 8. POI I Scale 



SOURCE 
Between 
Within 


df 
1 

28 


SSx 

247 
3331 


SP 
505 
1555 


1033 
2135 


dT 
1 

27 


SSy' 
571 
1410 


MS^ 
571 
52.2 


F 

10.9 




Total 


29 


3578 


2060 


3168 


28 


1981 












Table 


9. POI Ex 


Sea 1 e 








SOURCE 
Between 


df 
1 


SSx 
108 


SP 
177 


r. ■ 

SSy 
228 


1 


SSy' 
128 


MSy' 
128 


F 

6.21 


Within 


28 


909 


216 


607 


27 


555 


20.6 





Toll! 


29 


1017 


393 


835 


28 


683 


— — 


— — 








Table 


10. POI Sr 


Scale 








SOURCE 
Between 


df 
1 


SSx 
0 


SP 
0 


SSy 
1 .20 


dT 
1 


SSy' 
1 .20 


MSy' 
1.20 


F 

0.26 


Within 


28 


234 


77 


151 .5 


27 


126.2 


4.67 




Total 


29 


234 


77 


152.7 


28 


127.4 












Table 


11. POI Sa 


Scale 








SOURCE 


df 


SSx 


SP 


SSy 


df^ 


SSy' 


MSy' 


F 


Between 


1 


17.6 


37.5 


76.8 


1 


55.4 


55.4 


5.28 


Within 


27 


267.7 


66.5 


288.7 


26 


272.2 


10.5 




Total 


28 


285.3 


104 


365.5 


27 


327.6 
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Table 12. POI Tc Scale 



SOURCE 


df 


SSx 


SP 


SSy 


dV_ 


SSy' 


MSy' 


F 


Between 


1 


22. 5 


26.0 


30.0 


1 


19.0 


19.0 


1 .58 


Within 


27 


233.9 




319.8 


26 


311.4 


12.0 




Total 


28 


256. <4 


70.4 


349.8 


27 


330.4 







Table 13. POI Fr Scale 



SOURCE 


df 


SSx 


SP 


SSy 


dT 


SSy' 


MSy' 


F 


Between 


1 


7. 50 


8.50 


9.63 


1 


5.0 


27.6 


5.5 


Within 


27 


229.4 


68.6 


151 


26 


130.5 


5.02 




Total 


28 


236.9 


77.1 


160.6 


27 


135.5 












Table 


14. POI A 


Scale 








SOURCE 


df 


SSx 


SP 


SSy 


dT 


SSy' 


MSy' 


F 


Between 


1 


.03 


-.77 


16.1 


1 


17.4 


17.4 


2.60 


Within 


27 


281 


211 


332.5 


26 


173.9 


6.69 




Total 


28 


281 


210.3 


348.6 


27 


191 .3 







Table 15. POI C Scale 



SOURCE 


df 


SSx 


SP 


SSx 


dT 


SSy' 


MS^^ 


F 


Between 


1 


56.0 


84.7 


128 


1 


41 .7 


41 .7 


4.59 


Within 


27 


305 


174 


336 


26 


236 


9.08 




Total 


28 


361 


259 


464 


27 


278 
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